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THE IDEA OF A PHILOSOPHICAL PLATFORM 


T the Baltimore meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation two papers: were presented which emphasized the 
advantages that philosophy would derive from the formulation by 
its representatives of a body of doctrines and principles that might 
be regarded as at least provisionally established. Such a platform, 
it was argued, would in several ways promote the interests of philos- 
ophy. In the first place, it would remove from philosophy the 
standing reproach that it has arrived at no certain conclusions, and 
is therefore unworthy to be called a science. And, secondly, it would 
enable philosophy to take its place and perform its proper function 
in the development of scientific thought and social practise. Philos- 
ophy must prove its utility by furnishing principles of guidance and 
criticism in both the social and the natural sciences. If the demands 
from these sources are to be met, it must be possible to say in philos- 
ophy, somewhat as we do in the case of the other sciences, that there 
is a body of truths and principles which are accepted, by the com- 
petent representatives of the subject, as established. Workers in 
other departments, and intelligent outsiders in general, ought to be 
able to appeal to the results of philosophical investigation as they 
appeal to the conclusions of physics or of biology. Moreover, a 
formulation of results and principles would furnish to philosophers 
themselves a starting-point for further investigations, and thus pro- 
mote unity and continuity of effort. 

As only the abstracts of these papers are before me as I write, I 
do not wish to attempt any detailed criticism of them. It is to be 
noted, however, that both papers maintained that some formulation 
of established results is not only desirable, but also possible, and both 
proceeded to furnish suggestions as to how this end might be attained. 
These suggestions can not be discussed at present, but the general 
issue raised by the papers seems important and worthy of consid- 
eration. 

It is, of course, a notorious fact that philosophers do not agree; 

*“ Concerning a Philosophical Platform,” by Karl Schmidt, and “The 
Doctrine of Histurgy,” by Christine Ladd Franklin. 
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and this is commonly regarded as a proof that no objective certainty 
is possible regarding the problems with which they occupy them- 
selves. The lack of any established body of results which can be 
summed up in a series of definite propositions that the outsider can 
directly appropriate and apply in some field of practise, is doubtless 
another source of the wide-spread conviction that philosophy neither 
bakes bread nor can any longer give us ‘‘God, freedom, and immor- 
tality.”’ As students and teachers of philosophy we do not, of 
course, admit the truth of these charges. They have been adequately 
refuted, at least in their popular form, by having been shown to rest 
on a fundamental misconception of the nature and function of 
philosophy, which is not one of the special sciences, dealing with a 
particular field of the phenomenal world, but is an attempt to under- 
stand and evaluate the standpoint and results of all the sciences and 
the meaning of experience as a whole. Philosophical results can not 
then be set down in the form of a statement of particular facts, and 
still less ean they be separated from the problems and processes of 
which they are the outcome. It is undoubtedly true that in every 
science which has attained any considerable degree of organization 
the result derives its significance from the context in which it arises, 
and, taken by itself, is largely unmeaning; but in philosophy, 
for obvious reasons, it is still less possible to regard results as ‘‘fruit’’ 
which is external to and separable from the tree which bore it. 
Moreover, as has often been pointed out, the special sciences 
attain to demonstrative certainty just in proportion to the abstract- 
ness of their procedure. The well-established body of facts which 
they seem to exhibit rests in every case upon assumptions and hy- 
potheses. These, as scientific men know well, are often vague and 
sometimes contradictory. And when these ultimate principles come 
up for discussion in science there is found in this field scarcely less 
difference of opinion than obtains among the partisans of philosoph- 
ical systems. These considerations and others of like nature are 
quite familiar to philosophical readers, and do not need to be further 
urged in this place. It may seem, however, that they were not suffi- 
ciently kept in mind by the authors of the papers to which I have 
referred above. Both writers, I venture to think, have had before 
them the ideal of established conclusions in philosophy which should 
be analogous to the accepted results of the special sciences. From 
the very nature of philosophy, it ought to be evident that such a 
platform is neither desirable nor possible of attainment. 
Nevertheless, though we reject the idea of an officially established 
ereed in philosophy, we can not deny that some agreement, especially 
regarding the nature of the problems that can profitably and signifi- 
cantly be raised and the kind of answers which they demand, is an 
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essential condition of the existence of the subject as a rational branch 
of human inquiry. For without such agreement, more or less ex- 
plicitly acknowledged by philosophers, no fruitful cooperation or 
discussion would be possible. Anarchy would have come again, and 
each man would claim to be the measure of all things. A platform, 
then, does, in some sense, exist, and always has existed, in philosophy. 
In spite of the popular impression, philosophy is not a mere warring 
camp without settled principles or permanent gains. Unity of view 
is not lacking in philosophical discussions, but has afforded the basis 
which has made criticism possible. In philosophy, one’s foes are 
frequently of one’s own household—as is illustrated, for example, 
by Aristotle’s constant polemic against Plato, or Hegel’s reiterated 
criticisms of Kant and of Fichte. Criticism is the atmosphere in 
which philosophy draws its breadth; but, in order that this criticism 
shall be effective and significant, there must be a common problem 
and a large measure of agreement regarding the conceptions that are 
applicable in seeking to solve it. Without this, philosophical dis- 
cussion tends to degenerate into mere logomachy, a verbal conflict 
from which each party emerges without honor or profit. 

A philosophical platform, therefore, as we have said, exists neces- 
sarily, since philosophy exists as a rational and objective mode of in- 
quiry. But it is necessary to go on to ask, In what does this platform 
consist and how has it been constituted? There have been no ecu- 
menical councils to settle philosophical creeds, or any explicit formu- 
lations of comon doctrines on the part of philosophers. Moreover, 
when we read the discussions of our own time or of any particular 
generation, they seem to present nothing but the differences of indi- 
viduals and of parties, and to afford no possible basis of agreement. 
This appearance is, however, deceptive. Unity is being achieved in 
and through the process of emphasizing differences. Out of the eater 
there comes forth meat. This unity often comes to light in a form and 
to a degree that can be appreciated as the consequence of the work of 
a few years, ora single generation. But it is only when we look to the 
history of philosophy as a whole that we become conscious of the 
fundamental basis of agreement, the real process that renders philos- 
ophy objective and real. For the history of philosophy is not a mere 
collection of individual opinions, but a process of development. The 
notion of development, however, is conceivable only when it is seen 
to involve the continuity of a universal principle which is present in 
all stages of the history of philosophical thought, and of which these 
stages must be regarded as the progressive determination. Without 
such a conception, I do not see how it is possible to speak at all of 
the development of philosophy. And if it is impossible to discover 
any genuine development in the history of philosophy, if the term 
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‘*development”’ is only a figure of speech, then the efforts of any 
individual to give an objective interpretation of his experience must 
forever remain fruitless. So long as the individual believes that 
reason and philosophical truth are merely in him, and are not mani- 
fest in the world and in the history of thought, his deliverances are 
not likely to be of great value. By his own unaided efforts no man 
ean reach philosophical truth, any more than he can become rational 
or moral by isolating himself from the beliefs and practises of society. 
To become a philosopher, he must assimilate and reproduce in his own 
thinking the development of philosophical problems and answers as 
these are shown in the course of history. In this way alone will he 
attain objectivity of view and find a platform on which he can unite 
with other philosophers. 

It may be objected, however, that experience has abundantly 
shown that the history of philosophy can furnish no objective 
standard of philosophical truth. Of this history it may be well said, 

Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque 

Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua, 
since there is opportunity for the widest divergence of opinion in the 
interpretation and evaluation of the various philosophical systems. 
One school, for example, maintains that the philosophy of Kant and 
the post-Kantian idealists represents the culmination of modern phi- 
losophy, while others tell us that the true line of development runs 
around, not through, Kant. Each one, it may be said, will find in the 
history of philosophy his own favorite doctrines, or illustrations of 
the errors which he is most anxious to combat and expose, and will 
thus in the end use his own conceptions as the standard of evaluation. 
Hence the study of the history of philosophy can never make a 
philosopher: one must reach his conclusions by his own independent 
processes of thought, or with the aid of contemporaries who are 
occupied with the ‘‘vital’’ problems of the present time. 

Now it is unquestionably true that the mere acquaintance with the 
facts and external features of the different historical systems is of 
no great advantage, and in itself does not make a philosopher. But 
to comprehend the development of philosophical thought is to gain 
an understanding of the significance of philosophical problems and 
the true function and relations of the conceptions that appear in the 
course of its history. This involves an active process of philos- 
ophizing on one’s own part: it requires us to interpret, reconstruct, 
and evaluate the historical results through our own thinking. The 
process of interpretation and evaluation does not signify, however, 
that we have the right arbitrarily to construe these systems in an 
external way in accordance with any preconceived notions of our 
own. There is a constant process which is at once a giving and a 
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receiving. We neither passively assimilate nor arbitrarily construe, 
but by following and apprehending the inner movement of the his- 
tory of philosophy we are qualified to enter into it, and become a 
part of it. If there is any truth in the assertion that the history of 
philosophy is a genuine development, then to comprehend this is an 
indispensable part of philosophy itself. If, on the other hand, his- 
tory presents no real development, it would seem that the opponents 
of philosophy are right in their belief that the history of philosoph- 
ical opinions has demonstrated the impossibility of philosophy as a 
subject of rational human investigation. For what hope is there in 
individual effort if the thought of the race has proved totally incom- 
petent to its task? And what possibility is there of cooperation, if 
the past has given us no platform on which to stand? 

There is, of course, nothing new to philosophical readers in the 
views which I have here attempted to express. But they seem to be 
of interest in relation to the question of a philosophical platform, 
which was brought forward at Baltimore. They also seem to me 
important and worthy of consideration in view of the evident lessen- 
ing of interest in historical studies among American philosophers 
at the present time. If it is true that some agreement as to the 
aims and method of philosophy is essential both to the progress of 
philosophy itself and to the influence and position of the subject 
among the other sciences, and if, further, this agreement can be 
attained only by arriving at an understanding of the meaning of 
philosophy as it is exhibited in its historical development, can we 
afford to neglect historical studies or to regard them as of secondary 
importance? For the continuity of our thought with the past is at 
the same time our bond of union and basis of objectivity, and, as 
such, it, therefore, is the only thing that insures the reality of phi- 
losophy at the present time or that furnishes a guarantee for its 


future. J. E. CREIGHTON. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





THE TIME PARADOX IN PERCEPTION 


i ae the object of perception is temporally present, that its 

temporal status is strictly now, seems obviously given in the 
fact of perception itself. The neighboring house which I see 
through my window apparently presents itself to me at the very 
instant of vision. Perceptive experience seems to require by its 
very nature that subject and object (whatever facts are indicated by 
these terms) shall be precisely simultaneous. If, however, we regard 
the matter after the fashion of naive realism, and hold that a mental 
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process called perception knows a real object called a house, and 
that both perceptive process and house are included in the real time 
order of nature, we soon find a serious difficulty in our view. Pro- 
fessor Strong puts it thus: ‘‘The time needed for light rays to pass 
from the object to the eye and call forth the organic process to which 
perception corresponds has this result, that we perceive a slightly 
earlier state of the object than that which coexists with the percep- 
tion.’’ An extreme illustration is found in star vision, for ‘‘the 
starlight I see left the star years and years ago.’"* This tardiness 
of the perceptive state belongs universally to all perception of phys- 
ical nature; the few thousandths of a second occupied by a nerve 
process in tactual perception are logically quite as significant as the 
thousands of years of light-transit in the case of a remote star. In 
any instance, whereas the object seems temporally present, reflection 
tells us that it is really past. The logical difficulty, in Professor 
McGilvary’s words, is this: ‘‘The star that I see, therefore, must 
exist in the same state at two different times many years apart, if 
the star I see is the same as the real star in the order of nature.’” 
This suggestion of inconsistency may appropriately be called the 
temporal paradox in perception.* 

The importance of this fact for epistemology is considerable. If 
the inconsistency is genuine, it constitutes a final objection to an 
essential thesis of naive realism, namely, that consciousness directly 
knows the real physical world as it is. And this, indeed, is pre- 
cisely the use which Professor Strong makes of it. He says: ‘‘But 
the demonstrative proof that the object is other than the sensible 
appearance, is what may be called the lateness of perception. The 
sensible appearance is necessarily synchronous with the perceptive 
state, whereas the object (7. e., that phase of it which is perceived) 
belongs to an earlier moment. Thus a star which we see in the sky 
may have ceased to exist ages and ages ago: a sufficient proof, surely, 
that what we now see (I mean the visual phenomenon—not that 
which the visual phenomenon reveals) is not the object itself.’’ 
This conclusion applies, of course, to every bit of the physical world. 
It virtually tells us that we directly and immediately perceive only 
phenomena, that the real facts of the natural order are never imme- 
diately revealed in perception. Such information is so foreign to 
our naive beliefs that we need a close examination of its premises. 

The nub of the difficulty is contained in the assertion: ‘‘The 

*This JouRNAL, Vol. I., p. 521. 

? This JouRNAL, Vol. IV., p. 596. 

’ Professor McGilvary analyzes the problem and explains that, with proper 
qualification of statement, no genuine contradiction remains, but his discussion 


does not seem to convince Professor Strong, who restates the point in the James 
Festschrift, as quoted below. 
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sensible appearance is necessarily synchronous with the perceptive 
state, whereas the object . . . belongs to an earlier moment.’’ The 
obvious ambiguity of the term ‘‘sensible appearance”’ here is trouble- 
some. It does not mean identically ‘‘the perceptive state,’’ for that 
would be simple tautology ; nor does it mean ‘‘the real object,’’ for 
Professor Strong explicitly distinguishes between the two. Does it 
mean the cognitive relation, separated abstractly from the (likewise 
abstracted) perceptive state? Apparently not, for it is referred to 
as ‘‘what we now see.’’ It seems to indicate an apparent object not 
identical with the real object, or with the perceptive state, or with 
the relation between the two; and to say that this apparent object, 
whatever it may be, is of necessity strictly present in a temporal 
sense—that it is here right now. And it is the discrepancy between 
this implied presentness of the apparent object and the real pastness 
of the real object that constitutes the difficulty which, as Professor 
Strong sees it, prevents us from identifying the real object with the 
apparent object. 

Now one might object, on empirical grounds, to the interposition 
into the perceptive process of such an apparent object which is not 
externally real, nor purely subjective, nor yet, strictly speaking, 
relational. But since the alleged discrepancy is between two time 
characters, present and past, let us go directly to the heart of the 
matter by asking, Does perception imply the temporally present 
existence of its apparent object? Introspect perception and see 
whether it involves objectively the feature of strict temporal present- 
ness; or, indeed, whether it locates its object temporally at all. 
Some careful discrimination is needful here. What the writer seems 
to find in perception is a presence rather than a presentness; the 
object is pragmatically present-to-me, but is not perceived as occupy- 
ing the strictly present moment in the time order of nature. This 
pragmatic presence has all the usefulness of temporal presentness 
(except in extraordinary cases), but the two are not obviously 
identical. The testimony of introspection is at least ambiguous, 
and there is ground for believing that we pass to the temporal judg- 
ment by an inferential process which is not logically implicit in 
the perception itself. 

Perhaps, however, this empirical suggestion is misdirected, for 
what Professor Strong says is that the sensible appearance is ‘‘neces- 
sarily’’ synchronous with the perceptive state. Against this one 
may justly press a persistent Why? Unless we identify the terms 
‘sensible appearance’’ and ‘‘perceptive state’’ in a tautology which 
is certainly not Professor Strong’s meaning, it seems at least possible 
that we perceive the object as it was. Why, pray, would perception 
be any the less perception if we acknowledged that it is a relation 
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to the past? Only because of the very assumption which is here in 
question, namely, that the presence of the object is equivalent to its 
temporal presentness. To many, doubtless, it will seem that if the 
object is really past, all we now perceive is our mental image or 
‘phenomenon. But this, again, is an uncritical supposition rather 
than an observed fact or a logical necessity. From any point of 
view the ‘‘sensible appearance,’’ or object-as-perceived, if it is not 
identical with the psychical state, may be really past. Provided the 
regular physical and physiological processes take place, e. g., atmos- 
pheric waves, stimulation of end-organs, ete., we genuinely perceive 
the real object even though the past has swallowed it. 

Upon this view the question whether the object now exists at the 
very instant of perception can be settled only pragmatically. In the 
fraction of a second occupied by a nerve current as well as in years 
of light-transit the object may have ceased to be. But this account 
of perception in no way changes the pragmatic presence of the per- 
ceived object. Only in cases where more precise temporal definition 
is needed would we correct the perception by reference to a mathe- 
matically exact ‘‘now.’’ To some extent we are learning to do this 
with sound.* An interesting illustration, also, is furnished by 
observation of stars through a meridian telescope. The great diffi- 
eulty of telling just when the star crosses the thread shows how 
uncertain is the simultaneity of sensible appearance and perceptive 
state, unless we identify the two a priort. In general, facts of change 
and motion are genuinely present-to-us in perception without being 
necessarily synchronous with the latter regarded abstractly as a 
mental state. Accordingly, if we understand the conditions of the 
problem sufficiently to escape being deceived by the ‘‘presence’’ of 

‘Professor Strong points to this fact as accepted confirmation of the dis- 
tinction between sensible appearance and real object. He says: “We are 
habituated to the notion that a sound, for instance that of a distant whistle, is 
heard at a later moment than that at which its objective cause occurs—indeed, 
we see the escape of steam several instants before we hear the sound: we should 
apply the same analogy to vision. In both cases the perceptive experience can 
not be the object itself, but at most the object as perceived; it can not be the 
object sensu stricto, but only the content.” (“Essays Philosophical and Psy- 
chological, in Honor of William James,” p. 174.) Against this I would say: 
(1) as above, that the auditory experience does not as such locate the objective 
sound-as-perceived in the present, or temporally at all. Any temporal feature 
is extraneous to the perception as occurring. In the latter we simply hear. 
(2) It is not the mental “content” that we hear; the content is itself the 
hearing. Any psychological statement which divides consciousness into content 
and awareness, mutually exclusive, seems to me fallacious ab initio. “Content” 
and “ auditory awareness” are two names for the same fact; the former refers 
to descriptive structure, the latter to function. (3) If we tenaciously hold to 


the point that it is the hearing, not an objective-content-heard, which is now, 
the time discrepancy vanishes. 
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all perceived objects, we see ground for a reasonable debate whether 
the alleged contradiction between present and past, as affecting the 
naively realistic ‘‘object,’’ is genuine. The crux of the matter is 
the question as to the temporal location of the ‘‘sensible appearance’’ 
or ‘‘object-as-perceived.’’ Since large philosophical differences turn 
upon this point, it deserves painstaking analysis and exact statement. 
BERNARD C, EWER. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 
HUMANISM AND FREEDOM 


N Dr. Schiller’s ‘‘Studies in Humanism”’ is an interesting dis- 

cussion of ‘‘Freedom,’’ in which the author proposes a recon- 

ciliation of determinism and indeterminism. In the present paper, 
I wish to consider the nature and value of this reconciliation. 

The problem arises, Dr. Schiller tells us, from the conflict between 
two great postulates—the scientific postulate of determinism and the 
ethical postulate of freedom. ‘‘The first demands that all events 
shall be conceived as fully determined by their antecedents, in order 
that they may be certainly caleulable once these are known; the 
second demands that our actions shall be so conceived that the ful- 
fillment of duty is possible in spite of all temptations, in order that 
man shall be responsible and an agent in the full sense of the term.’’* 
Now freedom, in the sense in which it is required by the ethical pos- 
tulate, involves real alternatives. In order that it shall be possible, 
the universe must be really evolving, and the course of its evolution 
must be, in some degree, indeterminate. There must be moments, in 
the experience of every one of us, when either one of two opposed 
courses of action is really and completely possible. 

To reconcile this conception of real alternatives with the postulate 
of determinism is Dr. Schiller’s problem. Now all that determinism, 
as methodological postulate, requires of reality is a sufficient degree 
of caleulability to make it worth while for us to continue to calculate 
the course of events. A conception of freedom which ‘‘allowed us 
to calculate the ‘free’ event’’ would, then, ‘‘be scientifically quite 
permissible.’’ On the other hand, the moralist, with his demand for 
freedom, ‘‘has no direct objection to the caleculableness of moral acts. 
. .. He would have as much reason as the determinist to deplore the 
irruption into moral conduct of acts of freedom, if they had to be 
conceived as destructive of the continuity of moral character: he 


*“ Studies in Humanism,” 1907, p. 394. 
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would agree that if such acts occurred, they could only be regarded 
as the irresponsible freaks of insanity.’’? With these concessions 
secured from the two parties to the controversy, Dr. Schiller goes on 
to consider ‘‘our empirical consciousness’’ of freedom. On inter- 
rogating consciousness, we find that ‘‘free’’ choices are ‘‘compara- 
tively rare events,’’ that most of our decisions are ‘‘determined by 
habits and circumstanees.’’ We find, further, that even our ‘‘free’’ 
choices are not unlimited in their nature; we must always choose 
between certain more or less clearly defined alternatives. And 
finally, we see that, in order that there may be real choice, both alter- 
natives must appeal to us, and hence must be connected with our char- 
acters. From this it follows that freedom represents a state inter- 
mediate between complete determination for good and complete 
determination for evil. It consists in the ‘‘indeterminateness of a 
character which is not yet fixed in its habits for good or evil, but still 
sensitive to the appeals of both.’’® 

We are now ready for the theory that is to reconcile our two pos- 
tulates. Since, in all real choice, each of the alternatives is connected 
with the character, it follows that, whichever one ‘‘is chosen, it will 
appear to be rationally connected with the antecedent circum- 
stances.’’ Hence it will always be possible, after the choice, to say 
that it resulted from the character and circumstances. What has 
happened will, then, always be intelligible; the error of the deter- 
minist is that he supposes that ‘‘because it was intelligible, no other 
course would have been.’’* 

Here we have a conception of freedom which admits of the caleu- 
lation of the ‘‘free’’ act, and which therefore meets the demands of 
science. Assuming the indetermination in a given ease ‘‘to be real,”’ 
we can ‘‘calculate the alternative courses to which it can be supposed 
to lead.’’® And while, from the nature of the case, we can not be 
sure that this possibility, rather than its alternative, will actually be 
realized, this uncertainty is precisely what we find in experience. 
In short, our theory provides for ‘‘far greater success in calculation 
than the deficiencies of our knowledge now actually concede to us.’’® 

This is Dr. Schiller’s proposed reconciliation. There are, it seems 
to me, three serious objections to it. The first is that, in spite of 
professions to the contrary, it really denies the continuity of moral 
character. Although, as we saw above, Dr. Schiller seems to believe 
that every deed, in order to be a moral action, must express the char- 
acter of the agent, his proposed reconciliation really makes this con- 

2 Op. cit., p. 399. 

5 Tbid., pp. 401 ff. 

‘Ibid., p. 404. 
5 Tbid., p. 407. 
* Ibid., p. 405. 
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nection between the ‘‘free’’ act and character impossible. We are 
all agreed, I suppose, in saying that if there is to be choice, each al- 
ternative must appeal to me, and must, therefore, be more or less in 
harmony with my nature. But the question at once suggests itself, 
If both alternatives appeal to me, how is it that eventually I choose 
one rather than the other? The determinist would, of course, reply 
that in the actual moment of choice my nature is more in har- 
mony with one alternative than with the other, and thus that the two 
do not, in this moment, appeal to me equally.*. And for him who 
accepts this explanation, it would follow that in the moment of choice, 
the circumstances being what they were and my ‘‘nature then’’ being 
what it was, no other course could have been selected than the one 
which was actually chosen. Dr. Schiller maintains, however, that 
the opposite course could really have been adopted, and thus commits 
himself to the view that there are, in the moment of choice, two real 
alternatives. But this means, if it means anything, that there is no 
reason—no reason, even in my own nature—for my having chosen 
this alternative rather than the other. And to say that there is no 
reason for the choice, even in my own nature, is to say that my act 
is not the expression of my self, is to deny the continuity of character. 

This point is so obvious, and has been urged so many times before, 
that it seems scarcely necessary to dwell long upon it. The con- 
tinuity of character is preserved only if my deeds are the expression 
of that character, if they are what they are because it is what it is. 
Now it is quite true that my nature is, on the one hand, complex 
rather than simple, and, on the other hand, fluid or changing rather 
than rigid or static. Hence, it will follow that a certain act would 
express a certain aspect of my nature, and another quite different 
act, another aspect; or, again, that one act would express my ‘‘nature 
at a given time,’’ and another act, my ‘‘nature at some other time.”’ 
But while we freely admit that, for the most part, our characters are 
not fixed, but are only becoming more nearly fixed, it remains true 
that a deed, in order to be mine, must be an expression of my nature. 
Now, at the moment of choice, my nature is something definite. 
Whether my attitude at the time be one which is frequent with me 
or not, is aside from the question. It is at least real; and whatever 
is real, as Aristotle showed us long ago, has a definite nature. My 
self, at the moment of choice, then, is a particular self. And this 
particular self can not find its expression in either one of two opposed 
actions, which we call a and b, but only in one—let us say, a. 
If you declare, after the choice of a, that b, also, would have ex- 

‘This, which is the obvious deterministic answer, is also suggested by Mr, 


Barker, in his review of Dr. Schiller’s book (Philosophical Review, Vol. XVII, 
p. 331). 
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pressed my self, this can mean only that b would have expressed some 
other self of mine, but not the self of that moment. But if you assert 
that b, although not expressing the self of that moment, was, none 
the less, really possible, you have simply denied the continuity of act 
with character. It is true that Dr. Schiller’s theory does not reduce 
our life to a moral chaos, because most of our acts are still held to 
spring from character and circumstances. But in these ‘‘free’’ acts 
we have the introduction of an element which tends to produce moral 
chaos and would produce it but for the infrequeney with which it 
appears. We find ourselves, then, ina dilemma. In order to satisfy 
the demand of our ethical nature—as Dr. Schiller interprets this 
demand—we are obliged to assume, in the ease of certain actions, the 
existence of real alternatives; but this assumption carries with it the 
denial of the continuity of act with character, a denial which, as 
Dr. Schiller himself seems to recognize, is fatal to the belief in the 
morality of the action. The most natural reflection which the 
dilemma suggests is that we may be wrong in thinking that our moral 
nature requires us to believe in the existence of real alternatives. 

My second objection to the ‘‘reconciliation’’ is concerned with a 
quite different point. An essential part of the theory is the suggestion 
that, after the choice, either one of the two really possible courses of 
action would seem to us to be rationally connected with the character. 
‘‘Ex post facto,’’ we are told, ‘‘it will always be possible to argue’’ 
that ‘‘the actual course of events .. . is intelligible because it sprang 
from character and cireumstanees.’’ But we must remember that 
‘‘the alternative, had it been adopted, would have seemed equally 
intelligible, just because it was such as to be really entertained by 
the agent under the circumstances.’’* In speaking thus, it seems to 
me, Dr. Schiller overlooks the vital point of the matter. He assumes 
that the choices of men always, or almost always, seem to us in them- 
selves intelligible, seem to have proceeded naturally from the char- 
acters. But the truth is that, in many cases, the action does not 
seem rationally connected with character and that, in spite of this 
fact, all of us insist upon believing it to be thus connected. Is not 
Dr. Schiller putting the cart before the horse? He speaks as if it 
were the seeming intelligibility of our actions, after they have oc- 
curred, which makes us declare that action springs from character, 
and that, therefore, only one alternative is possible. But the real 
movement of our thought—explicit, or more commonly, implicit—is 
quite different. We do not say: I see the connection of this act with 
the character; therefore I believe that it has proceeded from the 
character and that no other act, at this precise moment, could have 
proceeded from it. But we say rather: I believe that all action is 


5 Op. cit., p. 404. 
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simply the expression of character, and hence, though I can not see 
it, I assume that there is a vital relation between this character and 
this choice. Are we not, as a matter of fact, constantly reinter- 
preting character in the light of choices and thus constantly recti- 
fying our judgments of the nature of other men and ourselves? 
The rational connection of all actions with character is our presup- 
position, or, if you like, our postulate; and we refuse to accept any 
interpretation which conflicts with it. When, therefore, an action 
surprises us, we attribute the apparent discrepancy, not to free will, 
but to our lack of complete knowledge of the agent. 

My third objection has to do with Dr. Schiller’s interpretation 
of the scientific postulate of determinism. It seems to me that his 
account of it fails to express its real motive. According to him, the 
fundamental motive is to be found in man’s need of being able to 
predict. The assertion that every event is inevitably determined by 
its antecedent is simply the expression of our desire to caleulate the 
future. This interpretation, I think, does not go to the root of the 
matter. We do indeed wish to caleulate, we find it convenient 
to be able to predict; but deeper than this need, more fundamental 
than this desire,’® are the desire and the need to understand. Science 
is not primarily the outcome of man’s wish to calculate; it is the 
outcome of his wish to see the relations of things. The tendency to 
interpret the desire to know for the sake of knowing as a mere desire 
to know for the sake of some practical consequences,"! is apparently 
deep-rooted in the pragmatists. Their critics have protested against 
it more than once; and latterly, some members of the school have 
seemed willing to admit the reality of the desire to know for the sake 
of knowing. But in Dr. Schiller’s account of the postulate of 
determinism, we find the old tendency cropping out. That the fun- 
damental postulate of science should be interpreted as essentially a 
desire to be able to calculate, and thus to satisfy our need for daily 
bread, is a striking illustration of the pragmatist tendency to over- 
estimate the part which ‘‘practical’’ motives play in the life of the 
human spirit. 

As I see it, the postulate of determinism is a demand that is made 
primarily in the interests of knowledge. Man has the desire to 

°It is interesting to note that the only cases in which we insist upon seeing 
this relation are those in which the characters are artificial constructions. In 
the novel and the drama, we criticize the author if he fails to show us how a 
given person comes to make a certain choice. But in real life, when we are 
once convinced that a deed which surprises us was actually performed, we either 


reinterpret the character in the light of it or have recourse to the hypothesis 
of insanity. 


* Deeper and more fundamental, i. e., for science. 


* Both here and a little below, I use “ practical” in the narrowest sense 
of the word. 
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understand—as deep, as true, and as natural as the desire to eat. 
And we understand things better—or at least think that we do—if 
we are able to relate them one to another. The thing which we can 
not in the least understand is the one which seems to be out of all 
relation to what we believe ourselves to know. And the fundamental 
postulate of science is simply the demand that nothing shall be really 
out of all relation, that nothing shall be essentially unintelligible. 
Now if this interpretation be correct, it is futile for Dr. Schiller to 
say that a certain measure of calculability is all that science needs, 
and that his reconciliation, by making ‘‘free’’ acts in some degree 
calculable, satisfies all reasonable demands of our intellectual nature. 
Science is quite willing to admit that many things are at present 
unknowable and incalculable; it ought, I believe, to concede that 
many things are, in their very nature, incalculable ;?? but it is not, and 
ought not to be, willing to grant that there are parts of reality which 
are absolutely unrelated to the rest of it. We are ready enough to 
admit that there are events whose relation to the other parts of our 
experience we can not now see, perhaps may never be able to see; 
but to admit that they have no such relation is a different matter.*® 

These are my three objections to Dr. Schiller’s ‘‘reconciliation.’’ 
If space permitted, I should go on to show what seems to me the 
essential truth of the doctrine of determinism, and thus to define my 
own attitude toward it. But I must content myself with a very brief 
statement. That the assertion of ‘‘real possibilities’? in human 
choice amounts to a denial of the continuity of act with character, 
and is, therefore, open to serious objections, both on intellectual and 
on moral grounds, seems to me obvious. On the other hand, I believe 
that human action can not be infallibly predicted, because every 
choice has a unique character. In order to predict, we must have a 
situation which is, in its essential respects, identical with some pre- 
vious situation; and in everything worthy the name ‘‘choice’’ this 

“ This, it seems to me, is involved in the belief, which I myself hold, that 
time and change are fundamental aspects of reality, and that every choice is, 
strictly speaking, a unique event. 

#8 We can not avoid the difficulty, as Dr. Schiller tries to do, by distinguish- 
ing between “ methodological postulate” and “ metaphysical dogma” (op. cit., 
pp. 397 ff., 405 ff.). If all that science demanded were that it should be able 
to calculate, we might say, as Dr. Schiller does, that the requirement might be 
met, in considerable measure, even though its metaphysical basis—the belief 
in the interconnection of all parts of reality—could be shown to be false. But, 
as we have seen, science requires more than this. It demands that all parts of 
reality shall be conceived as interrelated; and this demand must fail of satis- 
faction if it can be shown that all parts of reality are not interrelated. More- 
over, Dr. Schiller himself forces us to take the metaphysical point of view. 
For, as we have seen, the acceptance of his proposed reconciliation would involve 


the belief in choices which are unrelated to character, and thus in events that 
are not connected with the rest of reality. 
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sine qua non is wanting. I may add, further, that my theory does 
not carry with it a belief in the timelessness of ultimate reality. 
I agree with Dr. Schiller in feeling that this belief robs human action 
of its deepest significance. But I think that it would be a mistake 
to suppose that there is no middle ground between the doctrine of 
‘real alternatives’? and the doctrine of the unchangeableness of 
reality. 


ELLEN Buiss TALBOT. 
Mount HoLyoKe COLLEGE. 
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Mind in the Making. E. J. Swirt. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
1908. Pp. 329. 


Most of the material of the volume consists of papers previously pub- 
lished separately in leading scientific and semipopular journals. In each 
chapter directly or indirectly the author deprecates the fact that educa- 
tional efforts have largely tended to “submerge the individual.” The 
intricate machinery of American school systems, together with the influ- 
ence upon our higher institutions of German university methods, has 
obscured the chief function of education. Educators have increasingly 
lost sight of positive individual and racial assets, and as a consequence 
they have in most part adopted standards which distort rather than 
measure normal development. On the other hand, negative assets, seen, 
if at all, also from a distorted angle, have not been judiciously curbed 
and repressed. 

In Chapter I. the author discusses “Standards of Human Power.” 
After an exhaustive appeal to biographical literature, the conclusion is 
reached that the schoolmaster has signally failed in discovering the 
geniuses in his charge, has accepted too readily the verdict of school 
studies, has presupposed that he possesses some universal standard, and 
has on the whole used up “much energy in keeping children of widely 
varying endowments in the scholastic trail.” 

The keynote of Chapter II., on “ Criminal Tendencies of Boys; Their 
Cause and Function,” is that ideas of sin evolved with social evolution, 
that morality is a growth, that psychic recapitulation, as well as physical, 
is a fact. Material gathered by the author from a questionnaire sent to 
teachers, professors, college students, lawyers, ministers, dentists, mer- 
chants, etc., appears to reveal the fact that this early “ obedience to racial 
instincts” by boys indicates the inevitableness and the naturalness of 
larks, adventures, truancy, fights, thefts of all sorts, and various other 
miscellaneous escapades formerly denounced as sins. The author further 
supports the conviction by copious anthropological and biographical cita- 
tions. In the history of society, piracy, even theft and cannibalism, once 
ranked high. So in individual life every normal boy must resist or suc- 
cumb to these “ reverberations of savage life.” Allsemi-criminal acts of 
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boyhood indicate how “deeply impressed in the organism are those of 
racial instincts.” Their existence should not disturb us. The critical 
points are that development should never be arrested at these lower stages 
and that we should realize the preponderating influence of environment,— 
the Elmira Reformatory records indicating that about eighty-five per cent. 
of the inmates make respectable, self-supporting men. Their offense 
record began with those tendencies above noted. 

As to the “ School and the Individual” treated of in Chapter III., the 
author thinks that we “set up a psychical operating-table in every school- 
room, and proceed to cut each child according to our measure, forgetful 
of our own deficiencies, lopping off one individual trait after another, 
until we have made him commonplace enough to fit into the traditional 
pedagogical mold.” The non-conformists, the gifted, won’t fit into the 
system, they are objectionable, and biography again shows us that the 
school has not performed this individual-making function. The native 
tendencies which promote intellectual and moral growth are not, thinks 
the author, aroused by the pedagogical brand of interest in disagreeable 
work. “ The effective line of approach to children is through their racial 
instincts and individual dispositions.” 

Chapter IV. is concerned with “ Reflex Neuroses and their Relation 
to Development,” nervous irritants which disturb and pervert mental 
growth. “The school age is the nascent period of the nervous system.” 
Most paths are formed, some are not yet functionally active, none fixed 
or accustomed to facile and economic response. Waste energy at this 
period must interfere with cerebral organization and structural growth. 
The beginnings of nervous affection are not easily detected. Recourse to 
numerous medical records shows that “one of the most frequent sources 
of reflex neuroses is the eyes.” Eye-strain is a common cause of central 
disturbances. Choreic symptoms often develop, epilepsy not infrequently 
results. Indeed, uncorrected ocular defects may result in almost any 
pathological organic disease, affecting even the moral nature of the 
patient. Some cases are particularly difficult to diagnose because acuity 
of vision is often not interfered with. Adenoids, also, should be con- 
sidered as a prevalent cause for similar reflex disorders. Here pupils do 
brain work under diseased conditions. “Teachers should know the part 
that reflex neuroses play in mental hygiene, and in their preparatory 
training they should learn to recognize the indications of these affections 
in order that the nervous irritation may be relieved before it becomes a 
serious menace to brain growth and mental development.” 

“ Some Nervous Disturbances of Development” (Chapter V.) must be 
carefully watched in children after their seventh or eighth year. Develop- 
ing organs, rudimentary cells, and association paths can not easily resist 
disease or the “ inroad of bad heredity.” Though the periods for different 
cerebral developments are unknown, there must be critical times of 
arrested growth and stages when functional disturbances result in func- 
tional derangements. Chorea, a child’s disease, should be watched. 
TIncoordination of voluntary movements, temperamental changes, etc., are 
coramon and suggestive symptoms. Other disorders of this period of 
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growth whose natures are less known are tic, migraine, hysteria, and 
epilepsy. “ Half an hour’s observation of pupils at their school work will 
convince one skilled in interpreting nerve signs that these maladies have 
become so common as to menace our national health.” Signs of precocity 
in children should also be looked upon with suspicion. Education is not 
merely an intellectual process. “The important thing is to detect dis- 
ease in its incipiency, and this can be done only by those who are in daily 
association with children. The study of the usual signs of approaching 
nervous disorders should be a part of the training of teachers... .” 

Problems in “The Psychology of Learning” (topic of Chapter VI.) 
are closely related to those of mental development in general. Swift dis- 
cusses here results of his investigations into the learning process. Three 
types of skill-acquisition are described and discussed; the acquisition of 
purely muscular skill (keeping two balls going with one hand, catching 
and throwing one while the other is in the air) ; the acquisition of physical 
and mental skill combined (typewriting); and pure mental acquisition 
(beginning a language). Of the first type, results were that rate of 
acquisition was at first slow, then more rapid. The progress was by 
jumps, automatization appearing in the whole process, with different 
approximate levels of skill for different stages. Physical condition and 
waning interest affected the rate of acquisition. Slow progress, how- 
ever, was only apparent, due to chance emergencies arising in various 
unexpected situations. Possible changes of interest came with the vary- 
ing aspects of the task which called for new attitudes from the learner. 
This learning process furthermore disclosed, just before new adjustments 
to the obstacles encountered were devised, a physiological limit of attain- 
ment. At such point suggestion could speed the process. These new 
adaptations also were unconsciously adopted at first, introspection merely 
revealing that they had been acquired. In this complex process, finally, 
cooperating movements appeared to have improved separately before 
coordination was accomplished. Left-hand training from the first day 
in all cases showed a higher degree of skill than the preliminary test 
revealed, never dropping to that level. These left-hand curves also ascend 
more rapidly. In all cases right-hand training affected left. The author 
concludes: “ There is no evidence to show that training has general value. 
Indeed, it all argues strongly for the influence of content. . . . Skill in 
certain lines may be serviceable in other similar processes, but its value 
decreases as the difference between the kinds of work increases, and in 
many cases it is probably reduced to zero.” 

This report is followed by very interestingly described investigations 
of the author relating to the similar activities and principles involved in 
acquiring typewriting skill and in learning Russian. The comments are 
illustrated by curves showing rate of progress. The common properties 
of all types of curves in these investigations appear to be that the physical 
condition is most important (the latest acquisitions, most critical for 
progress in learning, feeling decidedly the effects of lowered physical 
tone); that jumps with stops are inevitable characteristics; that sudden 
advance is a precursor of possible permanent acquisition; that the “no- 
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progress ” periods occupy the greater portion of the time for the process; 
and that, contrary to other authors, higher and lower orders of habit 
develop simultaneously. In school, however, these inevitable plateau 
levels are “unnecessarily increased in number and depressingly pro- 
longed by the rapidity and looseness with which past work has been gone 
over.” These periods, further, should indicate a critical time when “ the 
subject-matter should be reconstructed and reorganized, so that the autom- 
atization may not be too mechanical and stereotyped.” Since these 
periods for different pupils can not coincide, “the disadvantage of class 
examinations is obvious.” Monotony being an unavoidable obstacle in 
all learning, often prolonging too far these periods, diversity of material 
and method in indicating new phases for attention to be fixed upon 
becomes a demonstrable psychological necessity. Since, also, there is 
always the “subconscious utilization of experience,” the author further 
suggests that “the value of constructive play as a factor in development 
is an unworked educational mine.” This “ utilization of experience may 
be accounted for by the organic friction that accompanies unsuccessful 
reactions.” Further, these investigators seemed to furnish evidence that 
fatigue is “disastrous to the finer acquisitions which characterize growth 
in skill and knowledge.” It is not practise, but successful practise, that 
counts for progress, sensitive incipient habits being easily deranged. The 
time element is likewise important, and no amount of work can make the 
learning process continuous, nor do equal amounts of work produce 
equivalent results. These plateau periods, after all, the stage when real 
progress is made, are critically important, and any attempt to shorten the 
process artificially, as is so often done in classroom work, is almost cer- 
tain to bring disaster. 

Of the “ Racial Brain and Education” (Chapter VII.) Swift, review- 
ing various theories of the evolutionary stages of nerve development, con- 
cludes that “education from the physiological side seems to consist in 
conserving and elaborating the centers for nervous energy and in opening 
new paths of discharge.” Somehow the organization of nervous centers 
and the ramification of fibers make possible the varying responses of the 
organism to similar stimuli. Facts significant for education are that in 
childhood the middle cortical layer is deficient in association-fibers and 
that growth or medullation of these fibers continues longer than was 
formerly supposed, perhaps beyond forty years, and that nutritional dis- 
turbances interfere with their development. If brain training can not 
increase the number of cells, collaterals may be increased and associa- 
tional reach may be enlarged. Other standard investigations, the author 
thinks, support the view that numerous additional developments upon 
which mental power may depend, are clearly possible. “Other things 
being equal, the greater the number of intercellular connections, the 
greater the intellectual power, and it is beyond question that these inter- 
cellular connections increase according to the demand for them in the 
environment,” the development of nerve elements depending upon the 
opportunity to function. “A rightly ordered system of education must 
grow out of the physiological requirements of the nervous system... . 
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Spontaneous and reflex movements produced through the discharge of 
lower centers precede conscious movement,” and constitute the founda- 
tion for consciousness. Willed action is only thus built into the system. 
Swift thinks that educationists generally fail to recognize this, and at- 
tempt to develop higher centers without regard to the lower. The guiding 
maxim shall not be that mental efficiency depends upon amount of nervous 
energy available or exerted, but rather, that it is a “matter of nervous 
reciprocity, of coordinated impressionability and action.” The intel- 
lectual helplessness of high school pupils and college students is evidence 
of the failure of our tutelary method of education to create habits of 
control of nervous discharge. 

As to “Experimental Pedagogy,” the discussion in Chapter VIILI., 
the author laments the scant courtesy given it in education. He reports 
here, also, upon investigations in the Yeatman High School, at St. Louis, 
upon rates of the learning of pupils, some with and some without foreign 
language training, as they acquired knowledge of Spanish. Similarities 
to the principles of the above reported studies in acquisition were noted, 
and the practicability of his scientific method for actual schoolroom 
application is demonstrated. Upon a vital and critical step in university 
extension, he comments thus: “ Experimental schools should be established 
by them, the aim of which should be to solve educational questions that 
lend themselves to the experimental method, and there are many prob- 
lems of that nature.” Such subjects as the minimum difference of ability 
may be thus tested. Swift illustrates this by a statistical study of the 
records of army and navy students. Wide differences shown here indi- 
cate even wider ones in elementary and secondary education, and make 
experimental investigation imperative. Certainly in most subjects the 
logical order of sequence of studies, too, is not the pedagogical, and the 
latter should be carefully tested experimentally for such subjects as 
grammar, language, arithmetic, etc. Such work, qualitative as well as 
quantitative, furthermore, aside from definite and immediate results, 
would enable teachers and students to face more squarely the conditions 
of the situation under discussion—a desideratum keenly felt by those who 
follow most detached and fragmentary educational experiments. Various 
sorts of future possible lines of development in scientific pedagogy are 
discussed. 

From the same point of view the author makes a rather vigorous 
onslaught upon “ School-Mastering Education” (Chapter IX.), con- 
cluding that material of school studies and method are not chosen from 
the learner as a starting-point. Nascent periods are ignored, and 
“instead of utilizing these flashes of racial life to kindle a natural enthu- 
siasm, the schools have tried to create a superstitious interest,” imposing 
upon the child the logical fetish of the adult way of conceiving. Super- 
vision is largely responsible for this mechanized instruction. Low sal- 
aries for teachers afford another obstacle. Our industrial system is like- 
wise antagonistic to the above ideal. Some larger conception of education 
must prevail, for “education is not school-mastering.” To this larger 
conception Swift devotes his concluding chapter, “ Man’s Educational 
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Reconstruction of Nature.” Here he contrasts types of reaction to imme- 
diate and to remote or ideal environment. The intellectual difference 
between man and lower animals consists in “the difference between asso- 
ciative reasoning ... and inference in which the connection is obscured, 
by time or space, or by the complexity of the elements involved.” Man’s 
versus the animal’s environment stretches beyond physical bounds and 
embraces the universe. To-day we must, hence, educate for an essen- 
tially new universe. Human evolution is not merely biological. This 
indicates that while “man has largely inherited the animal method and 
only partially adopted the human,” his increasing social responsibility 
consists in enlarging and keeping plastic the socially reconstructed en- 
vironment, which is the law of life. For this reason education should 
see and prize the importance of variation in human society. “ The func- 
tion of education here is to develop a mental attitude that is friendly to 
variation, and to train to rightly see and interpret relations.” Informa- 
tion alone, too much relied upon heretofore, has not fitted us and alone 
can not fit us, for modern complex social adjustments. Reconstruction 
of society now going on is profound social variation. Education must 
foresee and prepare youths for this, and cease to be “engrossed in the 
comparatively petty réle of teaching lessons.” Variation does not mean 
destruction, but, instead, it serves to suggest a means for the progressive 
guidance of nature’s selection. 

Swift’s book is stimulating, clearly written, interesting, and within 
the comprehension of the average reader. Its separate topics afford con- 
venient references for students of education, although it is to be regretted 
that there is no subject index. On the whole it is a commendable attempt 
to state education in socio-psychological terms. 


CuarLEs HuGues JOHNSTON. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Voltaire philosophe. Grorcres PELLIssieR. Paris: Armand Colin. 1908. 

Pp. iii+ 304. 

A book signed by Georges Pellissier is always worth studying carefully. 
Sober, clear, conscientious, more than any other modern French critic, 
Pellissier may be relied upon to provide both substantial and enjoyable 
reading. 

These three hundred pages on “ Voltaire philosophe” are a remarkable 
résumé, that will render in literature and philosophy an extremely val- 
uable service. Voltaire is surely not an obscure writer, nor difficult to 
understand; but a book like the one under consideration fills its place; 
because, first, it is seldom that people will read him without being preju- 
diced either in favor of him or, more frequently, against him; and, sec- 
ondly, because he has not by any means held the same opinions invariably, 
as is often thought; on the contrary, during his long career as a writer he 
has changed his views in several items, and those changes are important 
to know in order to reach an adequate appreciation of the thinker. Now, 
although many would like to do it, they can not afford the time to read 
through the more than forty large volumes of Voltaire’s works; Pellissier 
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did it for them (see preface) in a careful and intelligent manner. He 
offers us an absolutely thorough book and up to the requirements of 
modern criticism and science: not one sentence that can not be traced to 
some very distinct passage; all the shades of thought carefully indicated; 
many contradictions pointed out and explained; finally, the whole book 
written in a style as clear as crystal, with not too many quotations, but 
yet enough of them to show how faithfully the exposition is made. 
The book is excellent. 

There is one aspect of it, however, which I should like to consider 
briefly. Pellissier writes in his preface: “ Nous n’avons point cru néces- 
saire de dissimuler notre sympathie pour un grand nombre des idées que 
Voltaire répandit par le monde. On verra qu’elle ne fait aucun tort 
a notre exactitude.” It is perfectly true that Pellisier’s sympathy “ne 
fait aucun tort 4 son exactitude.” Still it will be wise at times if the 
reader keeps in mind the conscientious warning given by the author him- 
self, and remembers that the latter chose Voltaire rather than any other 
great writer as a subject for his book in part, at least, because he specially 
liked Voltaire’s attitude towards life. Of course, nobody can be abso- 
lutely impersonal and impartial when ideas, and not mere facts, are pre- 
sented to the reader; no philosopher ever did it; and it would not be fair 
to ask the impossible from Pellissier. But, besides, the case of Voltaire 
is a peculiar one; he has always been considered as the representative 
par excellence of free thought, of rationalism, of hatred of superstition 
in all its forms. And as the antagonism between so-called conservatives 
and so-called progressists is always alive among men, Voltaire stands little 
chance any way to receive absolutely fair treatment. Moreover, we are 
all aware that France is just now passing through a period when Voltaire’s 
name would be particularly apt to be taken as a sort of password for 
liberalism; therefore, if attention is devoted to him, it will not generally 
be the artist that will be studied, or his position in the history of French 
literature, or even in the history of human culture; the one Voltaire who 
appeals to us, either for the sake of admiration or for the sake of con- 
demnation, will be precisely Voltaire philosophe. Thus, for those two 
reasons, it was to be expected that even had Pellissier not started on his 
book out of sympathy for Voltaire, he would hardly have escaped the fate 
of taking position in some way. And one who has followed Pellissier’s 
publications in the last ten years knows of other circumstances which 
support the idea that, as a matter of fact, he pursued two distinct aims: 
to explain Voltaire, and to create a current of sympathy in the latter’s 
behalf. The first publications of Pellissier were of a purely objective, or 
literary, character; let us recall here especially his conscientious and solid 
works—classic books among students of French literature—“ Le mouve- 
ment littéraire au XI Xe siécle” and “ Le mouvement littéraire contem- 
porain.” Soon after came the period of trouble in France, when so many 
who had cultivated, as much as possible, up till then literature, art and phi- 
losophy from a standpoint above human passions, realized that no energy, 
no talent, could be wasted in the realm of pure thought when storm raged 
on earth. Pellissier did like the others, and when he came out shortly 
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after the events with a new collection of essays, he did not call them 
“Etudes de littérature contemporaine,” as preceding volumes, but 
“Etudes de littérature et de morale contemporaine.” Not only many 
allusions to recent occurrences were found all through the book, but 
in the two chief essays inserted—which had been delivered as public 
speeches—he contrasted two thinkers representing the two great parties in 
France at the time; and one of them was precisely Voltaire, who fought 
obscurantism and freed men from the bonds of many superstitions. 
“Voltaire philosophe ” develops the same idea, only this time in a whole 
book. Pellissier is convinced that as an antidote to obscurantism and 
narrowness in all senses, atheism as well as bigotry, nothing is worth the 
lesson given by Voltaire over a century ago; nobody ever spoke so simply, 
and therefore so forcibly and so eloquently, the language of common sense 
and of toleration. 

Several peculiarities of Pellissier’s book that may strike the reader are 
readily explained when one keeps in mind the foregoing remarks. For 
instance, he attacks frequently modern critics who, in his mind, did not 
treat Voltaire fairly, Vinet, Brunetiére, even Faguet. For one who simply 
wants to explain Voltaire’s‘ ideas, this is not especially called for; but one 
who claims that Voltaire is one from whom we should learn will naturally 
make attempts to correct wrong impressions which the public might gather 
from less sympathetic commentators (see e. g., pp. 5, 6, 12, 209, 248, 254) ; 
in some cases there is not even disagreement of appreciation, but only a 
word that might convey a wrong idea is corrected (e. g., pp. 209-210). 
Again, Pellissier discusses a good many really minor points, which only 
prejudiced persons (as those of our present generation) could misunder- 
stand (e. g., pp. 26, 110); this also betrays practical preoccupations. 
Finally, it seems that certain discussions which might harm Voltaire as a 
modern educator are avoided; for instance, his attitude towards Protest- 
antism (pp. 101-104, 146, 229, 259). I am not prepared to maintain that 
Voltaire was never disinterested in his appeals to justice for the perse- 
cuted Huguenots, but I am inclined to think that the personal feeling of 
enjoyment in doing harm to his enemies, the Jesuits, plays a distinctly 
greater part than Pellissier allows. Voltaire tells us (cf. pp. 3-4, 90) 
that each year on the day of the anniversary of the St. Bartholomew’s 
night he fell ill—well! it may true; still he grew very, very old! 

The discussion of the personality of Voltaire, I agree, does not neces- 
sarily belong here; still when a man is proposed as a model for his moral 
ideas, we can not help inquiring a little bit whether he deserves our 
respect. Now I grieve to say that Voltaire does not. I do not allude to 
his private life. I do not, moreover, allude to the attacks recently renewed 
against him by Churton Collins, denouncing him as a spy in England— 
I believe those accusations are not true at all; but I refer to his cowardice 
as a man of letters, which we can not excuse. If a man wants to express 
ideas that will be criticized and that may bring upon him persecution, 
let him bear the consequences manfully. This Voltaire hardly ever did. 
The true Voltaire is in his correspondence which was not meant to become 
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public. Pellissier is too indulgent at times, whether he speaks (pp. 48-49, 
94-99, 150, 257, 266-267) or whether he avoids to say anything. 
Leaving aside the special purpose for which Pellissier drew his picture 
of Voltaire, let us ask a question: Does Voltaire, as a thinker, Voltaire 
philosophe, come out from Pellissier’s book greater or smaller than we 
had him in mind? That he appears rather smaller is, of course, a merely 
personal opinion. When the writer first started reading the book, he said 
to himself: How is it possible to summarize Voltaire’s philosophy within 
three hundred pages? And when he closed the book his idea was rather 
the reverse; namely, if one was to drop the detailed explanations, the 
minor points accidentally important because they may be made to apply to 
special circumstances of the present day, and the refutations of modern 
scholars discussing Voltaire, the book would be shorter, and still be per- 
fectly fair to the whole bagage philosophique of Vlotaire. As a matter 
of fact, Voltaire has the ideas of a man of good sense to-day; good, com- 
mon-sense ideas, but ideas which are not sufficient to solve any difficult 
problem of life. It would hardly be too much to say that if, by imagina- 
tion, one were to remove Voltaire from the history of philosophy, not one 
original thought would be lost to humanity; he prepared the way for 
thinkers in popularizing useful, common-sense truths, but he has con- 
tributed none himself. What remains inimitable in Voltaire is the way 
he puts things, so clearly, so cleverly, so wittily: he is far greater by his 


art than by his ideas. ALBERT ScHINz. 
Bryn Mawr COoLLeceE. 


Race Questions and other American Problems. JostaH Royce. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp. 287. 


The five essays in this volume were delivered as popular addresses 
before various audiences. As the author states in the preface, this volume 
is part of an effort to apply, to some of our American problems, that gen- 
eral doctrine about life which he has expounded at length in his book 
entitled “ The Philosophy of Loyalty.” He hopes that the various special 
opinions here expressed may be judged in the light of that philosophy. 
The present volume he regards as an auxiliary to its more systematic 
predecessor. This philosophy of loyalty is the practical aspect and 
expression of the author’s idealistic philosophy. It is his answer to the 
pragmatist’s protest that idealism is not a practical philosophy. 

The closing essay of the present volume contains a summary of the 
theses upon which the philosophy of loyalty is based. The principle is 
stated thus: “ Be loyal, and be in such wise loyal that, whatever your own 
cause, you remain loyal to loyalty. That is, so choose your cause, and so 
serve it, that, as a result of your activity, there shall be more of this 
common good of loyalty in the world than there would have been had you 
not lived and acted. Let your loyalty be such loyalty as helps your neigh- 
bor to be loyal. Despite the diversity of the individual causes—the 
families, countries, professions, friendships—to which you and your neigh- 
bor are loyal, so act that the devotion of each shall respect and aid the 
other’s loyalty ” (p. 248). 
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Everywhere that he has given an exposition of the new philosophy, 
both in this book and in his “ Philosophy of Loyalty,” Professor Royce 
is keenly aware of the fundamental criticism that will be offered to the 
doctrine of loyalty to loyalty. How is the first loyalty to which we are 
asked to be loyal determined? The author says: “But I freely admit 
that many men who have been enthusiastically and effectually loyal to 
various causes, and who in their personal lives have won as mature a 
notion of loyalty as they were capable of getting, have nevertheless often 
committed, in the name of loyalty, great crimes. And you may well ask 
how I explain this fact. You may well wonder how loyalty can be a 
central moral principle, when lives that were as loyal as the men in 
question knew how to make them have often been morally mischievous 
lives. My answer is that our loyalty leads us into moral error only in 
so far as we are indeed often blind to what the principle of loyalty actually 
means and requires. And such blindness is, as men go, human enough 
and common enough. The corrective to such errors, however, is not the 
introduction of some other moral principle than that of loyalty, but is 
just the discovery of the internal meaning, the true sense of the loyal 
principle itself. Whoever is loyal loves loyalty for its own sake” (p. 245). 

The author makes the saving distinction for his doctrine between mere 
blind loyalty and enlightened loyalty. The former has done mischief in 
the past because it is pseudo-loyalty. It is turned into enlightened loyalty 
when it reaches the second dimension of loyalty, so to speak—the stage of 
loyalty to loyalty. The first commandment is: Be loyal. The second: 
Be loyal to loyalty. “That is, regard your neighbor’s loyalty as some- 
thing sacred. Do nothing to make him less loyal. Never despise him 
for his loyalty, however little you care for the cause he chooses. If your 
cause and his cause come into some inevitable conflict, so that you indeed 
have to contend with hin, fight, if your loyalty requires you to do so; but 
in your bitterest warfare fight only against what the opponent does. 
Thwart his acts where he justly should be thwarted; but do all this in 
the very cause of loyalty itself, and never do anything to make your 
neighbor disloyal” (p. 253). From these consequences of his central 
principle follow all those propositions about the special duties of life 
which can be reasonably defined and defended. Justice, kindness, chiv- 
alry, charity—these are all of them forms of loyalty to loyalty. 

In the first essay, on “Race Questions and Prejudices,” Professor 
Royce finds the solution for our southern race problem by a study of the 
English solution of the once serious race question in Jamaica. The 
English have solved their problem by the simplest means in the world— 
by administration and reticence. “ When once the sad period of emanci- 
pation and of subsequent occasional disorder was passed, the Englishman 
did in Jamaica what he has so often and so well done elsewhere. He 
organized his colony; he established good local courts, which gained by 
square treatment the confidence of the blacks. The judges of such courts 
were Englishmen. The English ruler also provided a good country con- 
stabulary, in which native blacks also found service, and in which they 
could exercise authority over other blacks. Black men, in other words, 
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were trained, under English management, of course, to police black men” 
(p. 22). Therefore Professor Royce concludes that “The southern race 
problem will never be relieved by speech or by practises such as increase 
irritation. It will be relieved when administration grows sufficiently 
effective, and when the negroes themselves get an increasingly responsible 
part in this administration in so far as it relates to their own race” (p. 29). 

In the second essay, on “ Provincialism,” the author maintains that 
“in the present state of the world’s civilization, and of the life of our 
own country, the time has come to emphasize, with new meaning and 
intensity, the positive value, the absolute necessity for our welfare, of a 
wholesome provincialism, the saving power to which the world in the near 
future will need more and more to appeal.” The present state of civiliza- 
tion the world over is such as defines a new social mission which the 
province and not the nation as a whole can fulfill. “ False sectionalism, 
which disunites, will indeed always remain as great an evil as ever it was. 
But the modern world has reached a point where it needs, more than ever 
before, the vigorous development of a highly organized provincial life. 
Such a life, if wisely guided, will not mean disloyalty to the nation; and 
it need not mean narrowness of spirit, nor yet the further development of 
jealousies between various communities. ... But the two tendencies, the 
tendency toward national unity and that toward local independence of 
spirit, must henceforth grow together. They can not prosper apart. The 
national unity must not kill out, nor yet hinder, the provincial self-con- 
sciousness. The loyalty to the republic must not lessen the love and the 
local pride of the individual community. The man of the future must 
love his province more than he does to-day. His provincial customs and 
ideals must be more and not less highly developed, more and not less self- 
conscious, well established, and earnest” (pp. 64-66). 

In the third essay, “ On Certain Limitations of the Thoughtful Public 
in America,” Professor Royce sees “mischief done by an unwise exag- 
geration of the tendency among Americans to reason, to argue, to trust 
to mere formulas, to seek for the all-solving word; in brief, to bring to 
consciousness what for a given individual ought to remain unconscious. 
... Thought, in any individual, must freely set limits to its own finite 
task. And when the thoughtful lovers of ideals forget this fact, they 
become mere wranglers, or doctrinaires, or pedants, or, on the other hand, 
in the end, through failure in thinking, they become cynics. . . . Now 
the human mind, in its present form of consciousness, is simply incapable 
of formulating all its practical devices under any one simple rule... . 
Restless search for the immediate presence of the ideal is often vain, like 
the pioneer idealism that burns the forests merely to see what they hide. 
Much of the best in human nature simply escapes our present definitions, 
is known only by its fruits, and prospers best in the forest shade of uncon- 
sciousness. . . . We are primarily creatures of instinct; and instinct is 
not merely the part of us that allies us with the lower animals. The 
highest in us is also based upon instinct, and only a portion of your 
instincts can ever be formulated. You will be able in this life to tell 
what they mean in only a few instances. But your life’s best work will 
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depend upon all of your good instincts together. Hence a great part of 
your life’s work will never become a matter of your own personal and 
private consciousness at all. It is one of the duties of the thoughtful 
lover of ideals, then, to know that he can not turn into conscious thinking 
all of his ideal activities ” (pp. 152-153). 

The fourth essay, “The Pacific Coast,” will hardly interest students 
of philosophy as much as the others, although it contains a very sug- 
gestive psychological study of the relations of climate and civilization. 
Professor Royce’s estimate of the civilization of the Pacific Coast is, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, himself a native and a long-time resident 
of the state, an entirely just one. Californians are noted for their “ inde- 
pendence of judgment,” “their carelessness about what the outside world 
may think of them,” “their apparent freedom in choosing what manner 
of men they should be,” their “confident and somewhat abrupt speech, 
particularly in speaking of the boundless future prosperity of their state.” 
All these characteristics the author believes rest back, in large measure, 
on the peculiar climate and geographical isolation of the state. 

C. H. Reser. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. January, 1909. Examen critique des 
systémes classiques sur Vorigine de la pensée religieuse (1° article) (pp. 
1-28): E. Durkuem.-A critical demonstration of the insufficiency of 
current naturism and animism as explanations of the origin of religious 
thought. Comment fonctionne mon cerveau: essai de psychologie intro- 
spective (pp. 29-40): H. Braunis.— The most fruitful ideas come un- 
sought and often develop themselves subconsciously. This subconscious 
work is done without fatigue. L/’analogie scientifique (pp. 41-54): J. 
Saceret. — Scientific analogy gets its value from coexistent and related 
analogies, and scientific certainty surpasses analogy only in the weight of 
its associated analogies. Observations et documents. FE. Gosior: Un cas 
d’association latente. Revue générale. F. Picavet: Thomisme et philos- 
ophie médiévale (fin). Analyses et comptes rendus: Le Dantec, Science 
et conscience; H. Daupin. Vialleton, Un probleme de Vévolution: F. Le 
Dantec. Petrucci, Essai sur une théorie de la vie: H. Daupin. Man- 
ville, Les découvertes modernes en physique: ABEL Rey. Bouty, La 
vérité scientifiques: sa poursuite: J. Saceret. P. Souriau, Les conditions 
du bonheur: Ossie Lourté. Bayet, Les idées mortes: Fr. PAuLHAN. 
Ch. Lalo, L’esthétique expérimentale contemporaine: L. ARREAT. Annales 
de Vinstitut international de sociologie: J. DetvaiLte. Berthelot, Evolu- 
tionisme et Platonisme: G. H. Luquet. A. Riehl, Der philosophische 
Kritizismus: G. H. Luquet. Revue des périodiques étrangers. 

Book, William Frederick. The Psychology of Skill: with special ref- 
erence to its acquisition in typewriting. Missoula: University of 

Montana. 1908. Pp. 188. 
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Costin, William Wilberforce. Introduction to the Genetic Treatment of 
the Faith-Consciousness in the Individual. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins Co. 1909. Pp. 45. 


Gibson, W. R. Boyce. God with Us: a study in religious idealism. Lon- 
don: Adam & Charles Black. 1909. Pp. xix+ 229. 

Maugé, Francis. Le Rationalisme comme hypothése meétodologique. 
Paris: Felix Alcan. 1909. Pp. xii+ 611. 

O’Sullivan, John M. Vergleich der Methoden Kants und Hegels auf 
Grund ihrer Behandlung der Kategorie der Quantitat. Berlin: 
Reuther & Reichard. 1908. Pp. vi-+ 129. 

Prichard, H. A. Kant’s Theory of Knowledge. Oxford: at the Claren- 
don Press. 1909. Pp. vi-+ 324. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The following notice is quoted from Nature for February 11: “ The 
Physikalische Zeitschrift for January 15 reproduces an address by Pro- 
fessor M. Planck to the science students at the University of Leyden on 
the unity of natural philosophy, in which he dealt mainly with the recent 
tendencies of theoretical physics, and pointed out how marked had been 
the absorption by electrodynamics of branches of the subject formerly 
distinct. In his own field of work he dwelt at length on the greater pre- 
cision which had been introduced into the study of thermodynamics by 
the reduction by the late Professor Boltzmann of the idea of entropy to 
that of probability. From this, since the entropy of two independent 
systems is the sum of their separate entropies, while the probability of the 
two systems is the product of their separate probabilities, it follows that 
the entropy of a system is proportional to the logarithm of its probability. 
Finally, Professor Planck pointed out the directions in which future ad- 
vances will be made, and predicted much discussion of these fundamental 
questions, for, as he said, ‘theorists are many and paper is patient.’ He 
pleaded above all for conscientiousness in self-criticism and avoidance of 
personalities in the controversies which must arise.” 


WE have received the first number of the Rivista di Filosofia Neo- 
Scolastica, which will appear quarterly, each number containing 125-150 
pages. The contents of the first number is as follows: 1. “Il nostro pro- 
gramma.” 2. “Le iniziative della Rivista.” 3. “Che cosa é la filosofia 
neo-scolastica?” Sentroul. 4. “Le potenze dell’anima esistono?” Ros- 
signoli. 5. “La filosofia neo-scolastica nelle scienze sociali.” Deploige. 
6. “Sulla teoria somatica delle emozioni.” Gemelli. 7. “Gli elementi 
di fatto per la soluzione del problema criteriologico fondamentale.” 
Canella. Note e discussioni: 1. “ L’opera del Liberatore dal 1840 al 1850.” 
Masnovo. 2. “Con quali armi si difendono gli errori logici del Rosmini.” 
Cevolani. 3. “La questione delle biblioteche pubbliche.” Picozzi. 
Analisi di opere e note bibliografiche—Rivista delle Riviste—Notizie— 
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Opere ricevute dalla redazione. The review is published by the Libreria 
Editrice Fiorentina. Florence, Via del Corso 3. 

Nature for February contains the following: “A curious instance of 
the light which may be thrown by anthropology on the system of Egyptian 
hieroglyphies is recorded by Mr. A. M. Blackman in the January issue of 
Man. The symbol representing the word msy, ‘ to give birth,’ has been in- 
terpreted by Dr. Borchardt in the Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache 
(December, 1907) to be derived from a fly-flap made of fox skins. Mr. 
Blackman has now found in Nubia that dead foxes are hung over the 
doors and on the roofs of houses as a charm to protect the women inmates 
from malignant influences at the time of childbirth. It follows, there- 
fore, that the use of the symbol derived from a fly-flap was a secondary 
idea, the primitive conception on which it was based being its use as a 
birth amulet.” 


A WEALTH of new material, presumably of value to anthropologists, is 
contained in Rerum Aithiopicorum: Scriptores editi a Seculo XVI. ad 
XIX., of which Vol. III. has just been published (Rome: C. de Luigi). 
The work is to be complete in four volumes and to contain the account of 
the work of the Portugese Manuel d’Almeida, who was at the head of the 
Jesuit mission in Abyssinia up to 1633. 


Tue Cambridge University Press will publish Darwin and Modern 
Science, a volume of essays prepared by a brilliant group of contributors. 
The volume is addressed not so much to the expert in science as to the 
layman who wishes to appreciate the range of Darwin’s influence. 


Proressor LIGHTNER WiTMER, of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
giving this term a course of lectures on psychology to the fourth year 
students of the Medical Department of the University. 


THE French Congress of Scientific Societies will be held this year at 
Rennes. The subjects proposed for discussion include “the relations of 
sociology and anthropology.” 


CHARLES ScriBNER’s Sons are about to publish a translation of Rudolph 
Eucken’s Problems of Human Life. 


SHELLEY’s translation of the Banquet of Plato has been republished 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


